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therefore vital force (vis vitalis) to differentiate it from that primary force."
Thus in any case mere form and combination of matter does not contain the cause of life, at least, not if we only admit the Kantian primary forces, repulsion and attraction. But if more primary forces were admitted the question would remain, what holds them together ?
So " life is something entirely extraneous to matter" ; and as something new we also find " spiritual nature," Aristotle's vovs.
It must be especially noted that, taken in themselves, the mechanical and chemical changes in organisms are the same as in lifeless nature ; but they differ in that the external causes, to which they owe their origin, influence the matter of living bodies not directly but through the vital force*
There are three possibilities here :
Is there vital force only where there is matter capable of life, such that the latter, beginning as a product of the inorganic, when finally formed " wakes " the vital force " from its slumber " ?
Or is matter capable of life a product of vital force ?
Or, thirdly, are they " determined reciprocally the one by the other " ?
Treviranus decides for the third alternative in a lengthy discussion where, amongst other things, the vital force is considered quantitatively, and where the conception of a " vita minima " is introduced.
So he uses two fundamental principles, the vital force and matter capable of life. In this he differs substantially from Beil. As might be expected, however, he is somewhat obscure.